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Deferment Available to Bar Applicants Who 
Are Subject to Selective Service Act 


Lewis B. Hershey, Deputy Director of the Selective Service System, 
has issued the following memorandum: 


“MEMORANDUM TO ALL StaTE Directors (I-12). 


“SusBJEcT: SuPpPLEMENT TO Memo. (No., 10)—CLAssIFICATION 
OF REGISTRANTS IN TRAINING OR PREPARATION (III). 


“Among the students and other registrants now undergoing 
instructions will be some who on or about July 1, 1941, will have 
completed their course of instruction but who will then be in 
training or preparation for examinations held under public 
authority for persons desiring to be licensed in various profes- 
sional and technical fields. To avoid great hardship to the regis- 
trant and in keeping with the national interest, local boards in 
their discretion may defer such a registrant in Class II-A for a 
relatively short period pending such examination.” 

Memorandum (I-12) gives specific authority to all local boards to 
defer students who will have completed their course of legal instruction 
on or about July 1, 1941, until they have had an opportunity to take the 
bar examination for the first time. The matter of deferment is one to 
be decided by the local boards, and consequently it is the responsibility 
of the individual registrant and those interested in him to present full 
and complete information by way of written affidavits to the local board. 
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New Integrated Bar Act in Louisiana 

After the 1940 Louisiana legislature repealed the integrated bar act of 
1934, an Interim Committee of Bar Examiners, consisting of the deans of the 
three approved law schools, was appointed on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee of the voluntary Louisiana State Bar Association, to 
conduct bar examinations until a permanent set-up could be effected. The 
Supreme Court also appointed an Advisory Committee to draft new rules for 
the integration of the bar. These new rules were adopted on March 12 under 
the rule-making power of the Supreme Court, and are decidedly a step forward 
for Louisiana. While the chief requirements for admission to the bar were 
not changed, the act provides that a faculty member of each of the three 
approved law schools shall serve on the Board of Governors, thus tying the 
law schools in very closely with the integrated bar. 


The 1940 Statistics 


Figures on admissions to the bar in 1940 are given in this issue. The 
number of individual examinations shows a continued decrease, while the 
percent passing remains the same as for 1939, 51 percent. In 1939 there were 
15,985 individual examinations, with the number passing 8,102; the total 
examinations given in 1940 was 14,581, a decrease of 9 percent, and the num- 
ber passing was 7,414, a decrease of 8 percent. The greatest decreases in 
applicants occurred in New York, Illinois and the District of Columbia. Ten 
states raised the percent passing by ten or more points; eight lowered it by 
that amount. Admissions on diploma in 1940 were 528, compared with 429 
in 1939. Attorneys from other states admitted on motion decreased from 
471 in 1939 to 431 in 1940. There were 7,942 new admissions in the United 
States for 1940, compared with 8,531 for 1939. Bar examiners are yearly 
grading about 5,000 less papers and passing some 1,300 fewer applicants than 
they did in 1932, although over this nine-year period the percent passing has 
been raised from 45 to 51 percent. 
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Developments During Twenty Years 
of Bar Examinations 


By JouN KirKLAND CLARK 


President of New York State Board of Law Examiners and Chairman-Elect 
of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 

It is less than twenty years since the American Bar Association insti- 
tuted its movement for improvement in the character of legal education and 
higher standards for admission to the bar. One who entered upon the work 
of examining applicants for admission to the bar prior to the famous Root 
Report has, therefore, had unusual opportunity, while still actively engaged 
in the work, of reviewing the developments and progress of a score of inter- 
esting years. Of special interest to those who have followed the development 
of bar examination methods are the techniques which have been tried out 
and adopted during this extraordinary period when applications for admission 
to the bar reached, in New York—and probably in the country at large—the 
highest point which they are likely to reach for a generation or more. 

In 1921, the New York Board of Law Examiners had been dealing with 
groups of applicants which averaged only a few hundred at each of the four 
examinations then given each year. Sixty questions were propounded, sup- 
posedly of the essay—or problem—type, 36 in Substantive Law on the first day 
of the examination, seven hours in two sessions; and on the second day 24 in 
Pleading, Practice and Evidence, in a five-hour session. 

Until a few years prior to 1920, students might write answers of whatever 
length they deemed wise, but it didn’t matter how long the answer was, or how 
well-reasoned,—if the candidate’s answer was “no” when the Board deemed 
the proper answer to be “yes,” it was counted as a failure; and if the Board 
could figure out over 16 failures on the Substantive Law paper, or over 12 on 
the Adjective Law, the unfortunate applicant “flunked.” Twenty years prior 
to that time, when I took the examination, the same rule was in effect, but 
the examination was given as a complete whole, and if you “flunked” more 
than 24 answers, you “flunked” the examination. I know, because I did! 

A long period of agitation against this system had resulted in a rule of 
the Court directing the Board to give credit “for reasoning,” and thereafter, 
the members of the Board (somewhat grudgingly) would mark an answer as 
only a “4 flunk,” if the candidate gave a fair exposition of the reasoning of 
the minority opinion in the case on which the question was based, even were 
it a 4 to 3 decision in our Court of Appeals reversing a unanimous decision, 
below! Practically all questions were based on cases decided by the higher 
courts in New York, and the old secretary of the Board used proudly to 
proclaim that a man could not be admitted to the bar of New York unless 
“he knew the law”—meaning that he made the same guess as to the correct 
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answer that the Board did after reading the case on which they had based 
the question! 

My appointment to the Board in February, 1921, resulted in a majority 
of the Board being “new,” as against the prior constitution of “old-timers,” 
who had consistently held to the point of view above outlined. I shall never 
forget the rebellion of the minority (of one!) when my associate, Edward H. 
Letchworth, of Buffalo, and I passed a rule that answers should be graded on 
a basis of 8 points instead of half-right or half-wrong, which had been, a 
short time before, changed so that there was a possibility of dividing again 
into quarters! The minority member steadfastly maintained that this nonsense 
had gone far enough, and declined to split his quarters! 

Before the year 1921 was over, the death of the surviving member of the 
old Board, and the resignation of Mr. Letchworth, brought about the creation 
of an entirely new Board, the members of which viewed the problem in its 
more modern aspects, although only one had had any real experience in the 
work. At the same time, the volume of incoming applicants, due to post-war 
developments, began to increase materially, and, after a short period of 
endeavoring to adapt the 60-questions technique to volume-testing, it became 
obvious that, for the sake of intelligent grading and fair apportionment of the 
candidates, material changes in the type of examination were required. 

A review of the developments in our work during the past twenty years 
shows how the very necessities of the situation forced us to adopt, step by 
step, the system which has developed and which is as efficient and accurate 
as we have been able, with expert assistance, to work out. 

When we started in, in 1921, in the four examinations of that year, we 
had only 1,270 candidates, two-thirds of whom were trying the examination 
for the first time, and, of the other third (the “repeaters’’), about half taking 
only one part of the examination. Translating these figures into simple lan- 
guage, the complete examinations taken during the year totaled about 1,000, 
or 250 in each of the four examinations,—which meant that, with 60 “essay- 
type” questions, necessarily answered briefly because of time-limitations, each 
examiner had 5,000 answers to grade on each examination. These answers 
were easy to read. They were the nice concise answers that could be read 
and graded at least one to the minute, and 5,000 minutes’ work for each 
examiner meant less than 100 hours, and, putting in three hours a day—which 
is about as much as the human mind will stand in grading papers—the work 
could be handled in about a month’s time. 

The following year, the Court omitted the January examination and 
prescribed only three examinations a year. The number of papers to be read 
increased by almost 50 per cent. Not only did the physical and mental strain 
become almost unbearable, but the establishment of uniformity in the grading 
became a difficult problem. By 1924, the 1921 number had been doubled, and 
the Court authorized the employment of assistants to make the handling of 
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the work feasible. Still, the difficulties were so great in maintaining uni- 
formity of marking and completing the work within a reasonable time that 
some additional method was clearly indicated. Just at that time, the use of 
the “true-false,” or “short-form,” questions to be answered “Yes” or “No” 
was being developed in the college examining technique, and the Board, by 
that time fairly well seasoned through its experience in examining in the 
preceding four years almost 8,000 candidates, undertook to develop a “short- 
form” paper which would permit us to cover the whole field of the law in a 
manner which would enable us to give a fair test to all the candidates as to 
their general knowledge of legal principles and their ability to apply the legal 
principles they knew to comparatively brief and simple statements of fact. 

The new Board was fortunate in having as its secretary Philip J. Wickser 
of Buffalo, a lawyer with a remarkable ability in dealing with statistical work 
and a keen and intelligent interest in the developments, then in process, of 
“mind-measurement.” Through his efforts, we gained the invaluable aid of 
Dr. Ben W. Wood of Columbia, who was then engaged in his work of devel- 
oping “short-form” or “true-false” questions as an examination technique. 
His experience enabled us to start in our experiments with a reasonable 
amount of preliminary education in a then almost untried field. With the 
skilled assistance of Dr. Wood and of Professor A. B. Crawford of Yale, we 
gradually worked out a technique of using 150 “short-form” questions on 
each part of the examination. Our Court of Appeals, which was then and has 
ever since remained keenly interested in the successful development of an 
examination system, gave the Board its support, and the experiment 
progressed. As time went on, a further refinement in the technique was 
developed, by dividing the papers into two halves, the first 75 being inquiries 
based upon factual situations briefly stated—on each of which, anywhere 
from 2 to 10 or 12 inquiries depended, some of them with modifications of 
the original factual situation as additional hypotheses. The use of short-form 
questions enabled us to give from 5 to 12 or 15 questions on each of a score 
of subjects, and, therefore, gave an opportunity to candidates who had failed 
to cover in their law school education one or more of the courses on which 
the long-form questions were based, to offset this misfortune by displaying 
a well-rounded knowledge of the law as a whole. 

While the short-form questions of an abstract character, for the most 
part, give little, if any, opportunity for rationalization, they do give a broad 
and fairly complete picture of the candidate’s knowledge of underlying legal 
principles and of certain specific rules of law which have developed through 
the processes of the common law or by statutory enactment. The great 
majority are based upon fundamental rules. A question or two about statutes 
of limitations; a few about presumptions and judicial notice; one or two about 
time limitations in pleading and practice; and a score or more covering the 
underlying principles of evidence make up, when well drafted and logically 
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arranged and fairly selected, a means of gaining a very fair picture of a 
candidate’s knowledge of the law. 

In our “yes-no” questions dealing with specific problems, we found an 
excellent opportunity for adding to this “knowledge test” a weighing of the 
applicant’s power of recognition of the problem involved, and analysis of a 
simple statement of facts, and the ability to solve a number of problems arising 
from the statement of facts by applying the rules of law to the facts as 
analyzed—thus covering in this part of the examination almost all of the 
elements which we wished to test, with the exception of the candidate’s ability 
to express himself clearly. 

The main difficulty with drafting “short-form” questions is, the self- 
evident one which some educators feel is insuperable, fulfilling the possibility 
of an inquiry which can be answered “Yes” or “No”—and only “Yes” or “No,” 
—with never a “perhaps”! It is practically impossible for an individual, no 
matter how brilliant and how learned in the law, to draft “short-form” ques- 
tions without editorial assistance. Everyone has “blind spots” which make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to visualize possible exceptions or confusing 
phraseology, which, to the composer of the question seems entirely clear, but 
to the reader may convey an idea entirely different from that intended by the 
draftsman ‘to convey. The problem of composing 300 “Yes-No” questions 
three times a year is a stupendous undertaking for anyone, and as the work 
increased, the Board, with the approval of the Court, engaged law assistants, 
who were selected primarily for their ability to grade papers accurately and 
to draft questions successfully. Each member of the Board ultimately was 
empowered to engage a law assistant, and thus every question had the oppor- 
tunity of review and editorial suggestion from at least five others, who rapidly 
developed skilled critical and editorial technique. 

As a result, we cut down the number of “long-form,” or “essay-type” 
questions to 10 or 12 instead of 60. The long-form questions were developed 
into longer statements of fact, and, frequently, the combination of two or 
three problems in one question. On each paper, it was our endeavor to have 
at least one question which had a fairly involved statement of facts, to test 
the candidate’s power of analysis. Long-form questions, varying in number 
from eight to twelve, we continued to use, and still do, on the substantive 
law paper, with four or five on the adjective law paper. It was our feeling 
that our tests should endeavor to weigh the elements which seemed to us 
essential as necessary requisites for a good lawyer; in other words, the ability 
to recognize the problem involved, to make a clear analysis of the material 
facts, to set forth the rules of law applicable thereto, and to solve the problem 
by applying the law to the facts as analyzed, with ability to express thoughts 
clearly and concisely. 

With a greater time-allowance for each question, of course, the answers 
became longer, but the reading work was at least cut in half. It was essential, 
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of course, in order to determine the fairness of the new method, to study the 
correlation between the results shown by the “short-form” questions and 
those shown by the answers to the “long-form” questions. It developed, 
greatly to our interest and satisfaction, that the correlation as between two 
sets of books of “long-form” questions and the correlation between either one 
and the “short-form” book was practically identical, in the long run. The two 
“essay-type” sets of answers showed results varying substantially the same 
as between one another as did either of the “long-form” papers vary in its 
results from those on the “short-form.” 

It took no more than five or ten examinations to show us that a sub- 
stantially smaller group of candidates on two different examinations produced 
striking variations in the absolute marking of the answers on the entire sets 
of papers. On one examination, which, without any thought in the minds of 
the draftsmen that it was easier than another paper, substantially higher 
marks were given than on another supposedly similar paper. The result was 
that on the absolute marking, 40 per cent might pass one examination, while, 
in the next, 50 per cent would pass. A study of the educational training of 
the two groups indicated that they were substantially similar. Obviously, the 
variation was in the measuring stick, and not in the groups. ; 

This apparent phenomenon had existed for years. The members of the 


_Board who preceded our new group had met the situation by a more or less 


arbitrary awarding of extra credits in order to bring the percentages of those 
passing to substantially similar figures. Analysis of this method indicated 
that it was thoroughly unscientific and might be so arbitrary as to be unfair. 

As the number of candidates grew, through the “Roaring Twenties,” so 
that the annual count, at the end of the decade, reached a high mark of 
between 6,000 and 6,400, we had an opportunity to make a thorough- 
going statistical study of the content of the several groups taking the exam- 
ination. There seemed to be no sound reason why the percentage of those 
passing the examination should vary materially from year to year in a group 
which came from law schools which required substantially full-time devotion 
to law study by a class of students all of whom were not only college grad- 
uates, but college graduates selected on a preferential basis because of their 
scholastic records. 

Similarly, the great group which became, during that decade, more and 
more numerous—of high-school graduates who could take a three-year part- 
time law course while earning their living at the same time—this tremendous 
number of men, with comparatively poor pre-legal education and an all too 
scanty law-school training, showed, naturally, a much smaller percentage of 
success. A study over the years indicated that, in each half of the examination, 
out of the entire group taking the examinations, between 50 and 60 per cent 
reached the “pass-mark,” while in the first mentioned selective group between 
75 and 85 per cent regularly passed. 
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These figures were derived from statistical studies after the results of 
the examination had been worked out, with all papers marked anonymously 
and designated only by number. It seemed not illogical that well-prepared 
college graduates subjected to an intensive three-year full-time law-school 
course ought to pass a well-constructed examination for admission to the 
bar, with only a small percentage of failures due to physical and psychic 
factors which seem to be unavoidable in any process of examination. 

We concluded, therefore, that an examination should normally show 
successful results on the part of 75 to 85 per cent of the men in the group 
which had been selected from the better educated college graduates who had 
received a thoroughly adequate legal training. Over a considerable sequence 
of examinations, it appeared that of the entire group of candidates taking the 
examination for the first time, the passing figure which thus seemed to be 
normal was one at which 60 per cent of all first timers achieved success. 

Further refinements of statistical study of the groups indicated that 
candidates who had once taken the examination and failed in one part almost 
always had a high percentage of success when they, for the second time, took 
the other part of the examination. On the other hand, those who had failed 
in both parts of the examination showed a much lower percentage of success, 
while the “repeaters” who had essayed increasing numbers of examinations 
showed a steadily declining ratio of success. Thus was developed a deter- 
mination of a “pass-mark” which apparently brought about substantial justice 
as between the several groups. Thus was created that mysterious figure which 
has become known as the “flexible pass-mark”! 

The actual method by which this “flexible pass-mark” is determined on 
each examination is so complicated a process that its complete elucidation 
would probably serve no useful purpose. Each of our three examinations 
each year differs materially in the content of the group from those constituting 
the other two groups. In June, under the rules, only those taking the exam- 
ination for the first time are eligible to take the examination. There are, 
therefore, no “repeaters” and the only varying classes are those with differing 
pre-legal education and those attending full-time or part-time law schools, or 
the almost negligible percentage of those qualifying for examination on law- 
office study only. In our October examination, there is a substantial number 
of “first-timers,” a considerable number of candidates who have, in June, 
passed only one-half of the examination (those who have failed both parts 
in June are ineligible to take the October examination), and a fairly substan- 
tial group of “recidivists” (under our rules, in the October examination those 
who have previously failed in the March examination are eligible and those 
who have failed three or more times and last took the examination in the 
preceding October are likewise eligible—there are no limitations as to the 
number of times a candidate may take the examination). In the March 
examination, the lowest number of applicants taking the examination for the 
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first time is included, and by far the largest number—or largest percentage 
at least—of those who have taken the examination three or more times. 
Obviously, therefore, the group standard in March is lower than that of the 
October class, while both of them are materially lower than the group of 
recent graduates taking the June examination. The development of the 
“flexible pass-mark” for each of these examinations, therefore, requires ma- 
terially different computations. 

When the “tentative pass-mark” has been established, presumptively all 
those who have attained, in the grading marks, higher than that “pass mark” 
are “successes.” The problem which then confronts the Board and its staff 
is how many of those in the border-line cases embracing the next 10 per cent 
show, on a re-examination of their paper, evidence of the possession of mental 
qualities indicating their ability to become members of the bar. Usually, 
somewhere from 5 to 8 per cent of the entire group are included in this 
number who, on a re-examination of their papers, are deemed to show the 
necessary qualifications. The final “pass-mark” on an absolute basis may, 
therefore, be two or three points lower than the original tentatively-established 
presumptive “pass-mark.” 

It is not merely the determination between the several groups of candi- _ 
dates as to comparative abilities and qualifications that has interested the 
Board, but, in order to test the fairness of the examination and the accuracy 
of our grading methods, we engage in a practically continuous testing by 
means of a comparison of the results which candidates have attained in our 
examination as compared with their comparative standing in the entire group 
from the law school at which they were trained. The law-school authorities 
have very cordially cooperated with us in this testing process. A law school 
which graduates 30 or 40 candidates who take our examination sends us the 
list of their candidates and we take their grades in our examination and report 
their comparative standing with one another. The law school then sets 
opposite each name the relative position which the candidate occupied in the 
group of these candidates based on the three or four years law-school work, 
with annual or semi-annual examinations. 

It is our feeling, shared by practically all of those who have engaged in 
examination work, that if we show a substantial coincidence of results within 
10 per cent to 20 per cent of what the law school results indicate, we have 
administered a reasonably accurate test. In the larger groups at some of the 
part-time law schools ranging into the hundreds, the schools usually class 
their graduates in four to six general groups, and, for the most part, the 
highest group shows a result of from 90 per cent to 100 per cent of passing 
marks; the next group from 75 per cent to 90 per cent; the next from 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent; and so on down, until the lowest group not infrequently 
shows a percentage of success not greater than 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Admissions to Bar by Examinations in 1940 


Total 


State 
ee ere 


California 


Colorado ........... 


Connecticut ........ 


Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia... 


Florida ........ ee 


Kentucky .......... 


Louisiana .......... 


Maine 


ed 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


1940 
Examination 

February 
July 


July 


June 


eeeee 


June 


December .... 
June 


September ... 


December .... 
June 


eee ewes 


February 
June 


ee ee eeee 


June 


eee ee nee 


February 
June 


December .... 
June 


RT 
November 


February 
August 

November 
June 
Dec., 1939 .... 
June, 1940 .. 
April 
September ... 


ween eeee 


eee een ene 


July 
November 


Number Number Percent 
Passing Passing 


Taking 


14 
28 


21 
33 


43 
51 


828 


33 
83 


5 
15 


15 
29 


13 
13 


417 


21 
37 


30 
56 


6 


249 
308 


5 
15 
11 


52 
86 


5 
9 


190 
381 


19 


32 


30 
125 


20 
54 


55 
80 


23 
69 
19 


15 
21 


46 
75 


173 
185 


67 
135 


11 
21 


36% 
54% 


71% 
88% 


30% 
25% 


50% 


64% 
45% 


53% 
58% 


50% 


35% 
42% 


28% 
44% 
31% 


40% 
34% 


83% 
69% 


65% 
65% 


35% 
75% 
60% 


79% 
97% 


717% 
90% 


10% 
58% 


68% 
75% 
56% 


60% 
48% 
34% 
29% 
34% 
24% 
53% 
61% 
22% 


59% 
40% 





Total 
Taking 


42 


54 


94 
828 


116 


153 
12 


1,437 


87 


380 


19 


876 


216 


160 


69 


393 


1,277 


346 


214 





Percent 


Passing Passing 


20 


44 


26 
417 


58 


86 


557 


31 


138 


14 


132 


155 


74 


135 


111 


36 


121 


358 


202 


98 


48% 
81% 


28% 
50% 


50% 


56% 
50% 


39% 


36% 
36% 
14% 


65% 


61% 
93% 
86% 


63% 


69% 
52% 
31% . 
28% 


58% 


460% 


























Admissions to Bar by Examinations in 1940 














1940 Number Number Percent Total Total Percent 
State Examination Taking Passing Passing Taking Passing Passing 
Mississippi ......... February .... 52 32 61% 

ee 33 25 76% 85 57 67% 
PS, ocathonad March ...... 71 44 62% 

. September ... 186 150 81% 257 194 75% 
DN Bink cccctces September ... 20 6 30% 20 6 30% 
Nebraska .......... November ... 30 18 60% 

ee 137 93 68% 167 111 66% 
EE Ghia gas cnkbios September ... 6 6 100% 6 6 100% 
New Hampshire ....June ........ 18 10 56% 18 10 56% 
New Jersey ........ eee 229 126 55% 

October ...... 240 133 55% 469 259 55% 
New Mexico ........ February .... 17 4 23% 

PE: aivaas 23 13 56% 40 17 43% 
ks, ere ee 1,057 398 38% 

eae 957 524 55% 

October ...... 979 447 46% 2,993 1,369 46% 
North Carolina ..... ee 103 84 82% 103 84 82% 
North Dakota ...... rer 26 26 100% 26 26 100% 
eS eee bs are 169 95 56% 

Se 328 248 76% 497 343 69% 
Oklahoma ......... December .... 39 20 51% 

 s0asexae 162 146 90% 201 166 83% 
WD idcaceeetans eer e 120 74 62% 120 74 62% 
Pennsylvania ...... Jamuary ..... 206 117 57% 

MS aaeveses 337 214 638% 543 331 61% 
Rhode Island ....... ee 32 11 34% 

September ... 26 15 58% 58 26 45% 
South Carolina ..... November .... 24 9 38% 

SE  6écunre de 15 11 73% 39 20 51% 
South Dakota ...... eee 8 5 63% 8 5 638% 
Tennessee ......... January ..... 136 64 47% 

EE. adenindon 251 159 63% 387 223 58% 
sear February .... 257 115 45% 

GR) -cidnesde 298 140 47% 

October ...... 233 88 38% 788 343 44% 
a a October ...... 41 24 59% 41 24 59% 
PE ace csmesen October ...... 12 9 75% 12 9 75% 
WOE. w.ccccccsans December .... 59 32 54% 

DE ane nase 145 107 74% 204 139 68% 
Washington ........ January ..... 41 32 718% 

September ... 113 91 80% 154 123 80% 
West Virginia ...... March ....... s 7 88% 

September ... 29 13 45% 37 20 54% 
Wisconsin ......... , eee 51 25 49% 51 25 49% 
PE 62s sncdwand Aue ..6<%0 15 14 93% 15 14 93% 

RUD ais ées ids eeeeanee eee 14,581 7,414 51% 14,581 7,414 51% 








State 
Alabama 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 
Connectic 


Delaware 
Florida . 


Kentucky 





First-Timers and Repeaters in 1940 


seme ewww eee 


WR cise 


eee ee 


Maine .. 
Maryland 
Massachu 


Michigan 


Minnescta 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 


eee 


1940 
Examina- 
tion 
February 
July 


January 
July 
January 
June 
October .... 
January ... 
June 
December .. 
June 
September 
February 
June 
October .... 
December .. 
June 


<a 
October .... 
October .... 
June 
February 
June 
December .. 
June 
March 
July 
November 
February 
August 
November .. 
June 
Dec., 1939 .. 
June, 1940 . 
April 
September 
March 
July 
November 
February 
July 
March 
September 
September 
November 
June 


2 
18 


14 
27 
24 
19 
501 


16 
78 
24 
68 
10 


First-Timers 
Taking “% Pass. Taking % Pass. Exam. Timers 


100% 
12% 
79% 
89% 
42% 
37% 
59% 
15% 
46% 
54% 
79% 
40% 
43% 
35% 
40% 
80% 
82% 
16% 
15% 
71% 
82% 
72% 
88% 

100% 
85% 
89% 
52% 
60% 
60% 
78% 
67% 
60% 
44% 
35% 
37% 
30% 
31% 
55% 


0% 


0% 
64% 
44% 
63% 
18% 
10% 
87% 
33% 
83% 
69% 


Repeaters 


12 
10 


7 
6 


19 
32 
327 


17 
5 


33 
28 


2 
11 


Cm Com 


=o = on 
CN WS Roo 


111 
124 
373 
256 


40 


36 


25% 
20% 
57% 
83% 
16% 
19% 
37% 
53% 
20% 
51% 

1% 

100% 
18% 
53% 
20% 

100% 

0% 
50% 
26% 
18% 
23% 
54% 
20% 
50% 
50% 

100% 
79% 
33% 
74% 
20% 
54% 
60% 
80% 
33% 
21% 
35% 
11% 
51% 
23% 
27% 
23% 
37% 

0% 

0% 
53% 
30% 
20% 
54% 
50% 


% Repeaters 


to Total Passing f 


Taking First- 


86% 
36% 
33% 
18% 
440; 
63% 
39% 
52% 

6% 
58% 
29% 
17% 
61% 
50% 
43% 
17% 
15% 
44% 
20% 
69% 
12% 
66% 
13% 

6% 
23% 

5% 
66% 

4% 
56% 

5% 
82% 
60% 
11% 
81% 
418% 
12% 
34% 
56% 
18% 
82% 
12% 
66% 

2% 

3% 
418% 
11% 
25% 
80% 

9% 


75% 
85% 


10% 
59% 


51% 


73% 
40% 


79% 
97% 
88% 


58% 


So 


Re- 


4, gs 
© ¢ 
or Yr. Repeaters 


to Total 


peaters Taking’40 


23% 


T4% 


58% 
65% 
27% 
25% 


41% 


30% 
0% 


44% 
20% 


53% 


52% 


49% 
16% 


28% 


40% 


10% 


27% 





First-Timers and Repeaters in 1940 


% Repeaters % % 














1940 to Total Passing for Yr. Repeaters 
Examina- First-Timers Repeaters Taking First- Re- to Total 
" State tion Taking % Pass. Taking % Pass. Exam. Timers peaters Taking’40 
L DON, os 6 dessicenes September . 4 100% 2 100% 33% 100% 100% 33% 
New Hampshire ....June ...... 14 64% 4 25% 22% 64% 25% 22% 
{ New Jersey ........ EE viscas 97 64% 132 48% 58% 
October .... 140 66% 100 41% 41% 65% 45% 49% 
New Mexico ........ February .. 7 43% 10 10% 59% 
August .... 13 54% 10 60% 43% 50% 35% 50% 
ok. ere See 148 55% 909 35% 86% 
er 929 55% 28 46% 3% 
October .... 225 40% 754 47% 17% 53% 41% 56% 
North Carolina ..... August ... 82 85% 21 67% 20% 85% 67% 20% 
North Dakota ...... DE anaes 26 100% 0 ee" 0% 100% ee 0% 
DE ictettabomenae January ... 80 53% 89 60% 53% 
; eee 251 86% 77 43% 23% 78% 52% 33% 
Oklahoma ......... December .. 25 72% 14 14% 36% 
Me sseeee 151 93% 11 55% 1% 90% 32% 12% 
ee ee MT wsiesazs 95 68% 25 36% 21% 68% 36% 21% 
Pennsylvania ...... January ... 43 37% 163 62% 719% 
ae 247 65% 90 59% 27% 61% 61% 47% 
Rhode Island ....... March ..... 10 10% 22 45% 69% 
September . 12 50% 14 64% 54% 32% 53% 62% 
South Carolina ..... November . 14 50% 10 20% 42% 
We scares 9 89% 6 50% 40% 65% 31% 41% 
South Dakota ...... eee 5 60% 3 67% 38% 60% 67% 38% 
Tennessee ......... January ... 79 56% 57 35% 42% 
po ere 200 70% 51 37% 20% 66% 36% 28% 
WE: tricorn sues eced February .. 172 34% 85 67% 33% 
j Se 167 31% 131 67% 44% : 
October .... 129 11% 104 71% 45% 26% 68% 41% 
| ME x dissecctineatecen October .... 34 62% 7 43% 17% 62% 43% 17% 
WOE ss ci tivicvced October .... 9 18% 3 67% 25% 78% 67% 25% 
WHE ecacssadens December .. 39 56% 20 50% 34% 
PE - sade 107 73% 38 76% 26% 68% 67% 28% 
Washington ........¢ January ... 32 88% 9 44, 22% 
September . 109 83% 4 0% 4% 84% 31% 8% 
West Virginia ...... March ..... 0 Sashes & 88% 100% 
September . 28 46% 1 0% 3% 46% 18% 24% 
Wisconsin ......... eee 44 55% * 14% 14% 55% 14% 14% 
WHOMRERE onc cccccee August .... 15 93% 0 ee 0% 93% bee 00% 
27 Two-Examination States 
Summer ...3,460 67% 1,077 31% 24% 
Winter ....1,084 58% 1,444 416% 57% 
Total for 47 Bante. ¢...s sscevccss 7,556 60% 5,208 41% 41% 60% 41% 41% 


Note: The only jurisdictions not furnishing separate figures on repeaters for the 1940 exami- 
nations were the District of Columbia and Georgia. 
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Percentages —1938 to 1940 








Percent Passing Percent Passing 
Bar Examinations Bar Examinations 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
BIBOMIR .ncccccsces 92 66 48 Nebraska ........... 52 84 66 
reer 85 59 81 a, ree 60 43 100 
Arkansas ........... 34 44 28 New Hampshire ..... 68 44 56 
COMMOTMIG .. oc ccccss 47 33 50 New Jersey ......... 34 47 55 
Colorado ............ 73 70 50 New Mexico ........ 45 64 43 
Connecticut ......... 40 52 56 New York .......... 45 47 46 
Delaware ........... 63 38 50 North Carolina ...... 56 62 82 
District of Columbia. 42 42 39 North Dakota ....... 100 100 100 
WOME, vccccacecsses 20 30 36 SS rer 53 62 69 
a ee 44 38 36 Oklahoma .......... 64 69 83 
neers 49 69 74 re 42 64 62 
ee 60 71 65 Pennsylvania ....... 52 45 61 
eer ree 45 63 61 Rhode Island ....... 42 36 45 
RE Pere ree 7 97 93 South Carolina ...... 39 40 51 
I di dst oh so. avd aioe 87 91 86 South Dakota ....... 40 67 63 
Kentucky ........... 85 75 63 Tennessee .......... 56 65 58 
Louisiana ........... 72 62 69 rr Pre et or 41 46 44 
ae 46 58 52 a RE eee 57 76 59 
Maryland ........... 30 33 3 a 67 80 75 
Massachusetts ...... 37 35 28 Virginia ...... ee 40 58 68 
Michigan ........... 64 56 58 Washington ......... 75 81 80 
Minnesota .......... 52 54 46 West Virginia ...... 69 63 54 
Mississippi ......... 3 3 67 Wisconsin .......... 56 57 49 
IR ree 64 70 75 WHGMIEME onc ccc cece. 100 100 93 
eee 42 59 30 —_ —_ _— 
Percent Passing ... 48 51 51 





DEVELOPMENTS DURING TWENTY YEARS OF BAR EXAMINATIONS 
(Continued from page 33) 


Similarly, in the smaller groups coming from schools which send from 
25 to 40 graduates, a ranking of these men on a 1, 2, 3 basis on their law- 
school records, not infrequently matches exactly with the rating in our exam- 
inations in from 8/10ths to 9/10ths of the cases. Often not more than 3 or 4 
in a group of 30 or 40 are out of an exact line. Inquiry in a number of such 
instances reveals that the rating of an exceptionally able man at law school 
has suffered as a result of his illness or absence made necessary for some 
other reason, and he has, therefore, shown a far better result on our exam- 
ination, while, conversely, a candidate who has made a brilliant record at law 
school, oftentimes comes to the examination completely exhausted, or, as the 
boys say, “pumped out,” and fails to do himself justice. 

Experienced examiners among college and law-school professors find that 
their own examinations show a variation of from 15 to 25 per cent from the 
markings which men had earned during their college and law-school courses. 
It is the consensus of opinion that no matter how well constructed an exam- 
ination may be, somewhere from 10 to 20 per cent of the candidates, through 
physical or psychic variations from the normal on the examination day, will 
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fail to exhibit the qualities which they actually possess—a phenomenon col- 
loquially described as “examinationitis”! 

The volume of work done by our Board consisting of the same three 
individuals for 19 of the 20 years is probably unprecedented in the history 
of testing for professional licensure. During the twenty-year period of my 
service on the Board, almost 41,500 candidates have applied for admission, 
and, counting in the times which some of them have “repeated” the exam- 
ination, we have administered tests to over 82,500, as a result of which over 
37,000 candidates have been certified for admission to the bar, of whom all 
but about 1 per cent have been licensed to practice. So far as we have been 
able to learn, no single group of three men in the world’s history has ever 
during so long a period examined so many candidates for admission to the 
bar, or for any other learned profession. With the falling off of new appli- 
cants which has occurred during the past ten years—from 3,274 in 1929 to 
1,302 in 1940—it seems highly unlikely that any board will ever again have 
to carry such a burden. 





A Directory of Bar Examiners 


ALABAMA michget i, Avncte 
‘ exarkana, Arkansas 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners Clifton Wade 
A. J. Farrah, Dean, Chairman Fayetteville, Arkansas 
University of Alabama Law School Sam M. Levine 
University, Alabama Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Jack Crenshaw, Secretary 
— a Building 
ontgomery, abama 
Frank Bainbridge CALIFORNIA 
Title Building 


Birmingham, Alabama The Committee of Bar Examiners of the 
State Bar of California 
Hewlings Mumper, Chairman 
' ARIZONA . 615 Richfield Building 
Committee on Examinations and Los Angeles, California 
Admissions of the State Bar Eustace Cullinan, Vice-Chairman 
1401 Mills Tower 
Gerald Jones, Chairman San Francisco, California 


Valley National Building 


Tucson, Arizona Herbert W. Clark 


1110 Crocker Building 


J. L. Gust, Secretary San Francisco, California 
Professional Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 0. D. Hamlin, Jr. 
RN.C bell Bank of America Building 
- N. Campbe Oakland, California 


Yuma, Arizona 
Jerry H. Powell 
409 Union Oil Building 


ARKANSAS Los Angeles, California 
State Board of Law Examiners Fred Ez Lindley 
825 Bank of America Buildin 
Edward L. Wright, Chairman San Diego, California - 
Little Rock, Arkansas 7 
George L. Aynesworth 
Robert L. Rogers, II, Secretary 1014 Heim Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas Fresno, California 
J. E. Gaughan Leon E. Warmke, Secretary 
Camden, Arkansas 1400 Shell Building 
Wm. F. Kirsch San Francisco, California 
Paragould, Arkansas James E. Brenner, Research Secretary 
H. L. Ponder _ 1044 Hamilton Avenue 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas Palo Alto, California 
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COLORADO 


Colorado Board of Bar Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


Wilbur F. Denious, Chairman 
832 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
G. W. Humphrey, Secretary 
Kittredge Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Eugene H. Mast 
Currie Building 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Donald C. McCreery 
1217 First Nationa! Bank Building 
Denver, Colorado 
J. Arthur Phelps 
Colorado Building 
Pueblo, Colorado 
W. W. Platt 
gen Colorado 
K. W. . 
603 E. & ‘c. Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Hon. Ira C. Rothgerber 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Stanley T. Wallbank 
714 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Dudley I. Hutchinson 
Boulder, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Bar Examining Committee, State of 
Connecticut 
Hon. John W. Banks, Chairman 


County Court House 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Wm. B. Boardman, Secretary 


Bridgeport City Trust Company Bldg. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
James E. Wheeler, Treasurer 

42 Church Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Robert P. Anderson 

Groton, Connecticut 
A. Storrs Campbell 

49 Pearl Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Warren F. Cressy 

300 Main Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 
Thomas C. Flood 

Main Street 

Portland, Connecticut 
William. W. Gager 

North and West Main Streets 

Waterbury, Connecticut 
Hon. John H. King 

Windham National Bank Building 

Willimantic, Connecticut 
Howard F. Landon 

Salisbury, Connecticut 
Ernest W. McCormick 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Hon. Frank P. McEvoy 

7 Kendrick Avenue 

Waterbury, Connecticut 
Samuel A. Persky 

205 Church Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 
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John S. Pullman 
First National Bank Building 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Allan K. Smith 
750 Main Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


State Board of Bar Examiners of 
Delaware 


Robert H. Richards, Chairman 
DuPont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Wm. S. Potter, Secretary 
Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


George C. Hering, Jr. 
Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Frank M. Jones 
Georgetown, Delaware 


Hugh M. Morris 
DuPont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Clarence A. Southerland 
Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


George M. Fisher 
Dover, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Committee of Examiners 
Bar of the District of Columbia 


Walter C. Clephane, Chairman 
843 Investment 4 
15th & K Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. on 


Ralph Given, Secretary 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 


John E. Laskey 
509 Albee ‘Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Edward Stafford 
1001 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Andrew B. Duvall 
Hibbs Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Edmund L. Jones 
810 Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Austin F. Canfield 
Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vernon E. West 
Corporation Counsel’s Office 
District Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Charles F. Wilson 
American Security Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Joseph A. Burkart 
Woodward Building 
Washington, D.C. 





FLORIDA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of the State of Florida 


D. Niel Ferguson, Chairman 
Ocala, Florida 
H. P. Osborne, Vice-Chairman 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Purl G. Adams 
Crestview, Florida 
W. Turner Davis 
Madison, Florida 
N. Vernon Hawthorne 
Miami, Florida 
George P. Raney, Sr. 
Tampa, Florida 
John Lewis Reese 
Pensacola, Florida 
Winder H. Surrency 
Sarasota, Florida 
Francis P. Whitehair 
DeLand, Florida 
Guyte P. McCord, Secretary 
Tallahassee, Florida 


GEORGIA 


State Board of Bar Examiners, 
Georgia 


John M. Slaton, Chairman 
Grant Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Graham Wright, Secretary 
Rome, rgia 

E. W. Maynard 
Macon, Georgia 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 


Abe Goff, President 
Moscow, Idaho 

Cc. W. Thomas, Vice-President 
Burley, Idaho 

L. E. Glennon 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Sam S. Griffin, Secretary 
300 Capitol Securities Building 
Boise, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


James S. Handy, President 
1960 Field Building 
Chicago, Illinois 

Horace B. Garman, Secretary 
602 Millikin Building 
Decatur, Illinois 

Clarence W. Heyl 
805 Central * National Bank Building 
Peoria, Illinois 

J. E. Etherton 
c/o Carbondale National Bank 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Charles P. Megan 
30 North Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for 
the State of Indiana 


Judge Julian Sharpnack, President 
Columbus, Indiana 

Norman F. Arterburn, Vice-President 
Vincennes, Indiana 

Alan W. Boyd, Secretary and Treasurer 
130 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Milo N. Feightner 
Huntington, Indiana 

William S. Isham 
Fowler, Indiana 


IOWA 
Board of Law Examiners 


Hon. John M. Rankin, Chairman 
Attorney General (ex officio) 
State House, 

Des Moines, lowa 

B. W. Garrett, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
State House 

Moines, Iowa 


Herbert J. Hoffman 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Cc. N. Jepso: 

Sioux C City, Iowa 

William R. Hart 
Iowa City, = 

J. W. Anderson 
Sioux City, Iowa 


R. S. Jackson 
Muscutine, Iowa 


KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners, 
State of Kansas 


A. M. Keene, Chairman 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


W. F. Lilleston, Secretary 
First National Bank Building 
Wichita, Kansas 


James V. Humphrey 
First National Bank Building 
Junction City, Kansas 


T. M. Lillard 
New England Building 
Topeka, Kansas 


Fred Robertson 
Huron Building 
Kansas City, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 
R. R. Friend, Chairman 
Irvine, Kentucky 


Field McLeod, Secretary 
Versailles, Kentucky 


Roy M. Shelbourne 
Paducah, Kentucky 








LOUISIANA 


Interim Committee on Admission to the 
Bar of the Supreme Court of Louisiana 


Paul Brosman, Chairman 
College of Law, Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Vernon X. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer 
School of Law, Loyola University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Ira S. Flory 
Louisiana State University Law School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Examiners 


Mrs. Harriet S. Daggett 
J. Denson Smith 
Clyde W. Thurmon 
(All of Louisiana State University 
Law School) 
Carlos E, Lazarus 
Leon Sarpy 
J. Mort Walker, Jr. 
(All of Loyola University School of Law) 
Cc. J. Morrow 
E. A. Nabors 
George A. Wilson 
(All of Tulane University Collége 
of Law) 





Stephen A. Mascaro, Asst. to the Sec.-Treas. 
835 Whitney Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MAINE 
The Maine Bar Examiners 


Osear H. Dunbar, Chairman 
Machias, Maine 
Kdward W. Atwood, Secretary 
465 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 
Bernard Archibald 
Masonic Building 
Houlton, Maine 
Edward F. Merrill 
Palmer Merrill Building 
Skowhegan, Maine 
Hiram Willard 
Sanford, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Maryland State Board of Law Examiners 


Frederick W. C. Webb, Chairman 
Salisbury, Maryland 

Raymond S. Williams, Secretary 
1604 First National Bank Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 

(One vacancy) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


William Harold Hitchcock, Chairman 
601 Tremont Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Walter Powers, Secretary 
75 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Charles H. Beckwith 
31 Elm Street 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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James W. Sullivan 
23 Central Avenue 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Mayo A. Shattuck 
15 State Street 
30ston, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Prentiss M. Brown, Chairman 
St. Ignace, Michigan 

*Jay Mertz, Assistant Secretary 
Lansing, Michigan 

Byron L. Ballard 
Olds Tower ' 
Lansing, Michigan 

G. Douglas Clapperton 
Michigan Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Edward A. Macdonald 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

Waldo C. Granse 
Majestic Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


*Address all communications to Mr. Mertz 


MINNESOTA 


Board of Law Examiners— 
Minnesota 


D. L. Morse, President 
Blue Earth, Minnesota 
Phillip Neville, Secretary 
660 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Philip J. Mackey 
800 Minnesota Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
R. B. Reavill 
901 Alworth Building 
Duluth, Minnesota 
K. M. Wefald 
Hawley, 


State 


Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Board of Bar Admissions 


R. M. Kelly, Chairman 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 

T. A. Clark, Vice-Chairman 
Iuka, Mississippi 

Earl L. Wingo, Secretary 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


MISSOURI 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Robert B. Caldwell, President 
2000 Fidelity Bank Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Thomas F. McDonald, Secretary 
1010 Pine Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 

R. B. Oliver, Jr. 

H. & H. Building 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

W. Wallace Fry 
Mexico, Missouri 

Waldo Edwards 
Macon, Missouri 





MONTANA 


Montana State Board of Law Examiners 


Judge George Y. Patten, Chairman 
Commercial National Bank Building 
Bozeman, Montana 


H. L. DeKalb 
Lewistown, Montana 


Walter L. Pope 
Missoula, Montana 


Hugh R. Adair 
Helena, Montana 


R. G. Wiggenhorn 
Billings, Montana 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Bar Commission 


George H. Turner, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Charles H. Kelsey 
Norfolk, Nebraska 


Harry L. Norval 
Seward, Nebraska 

Frank D. Williams 
703 First National Bank Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


O. E. Shelburn 
Alma, Nebraska 
Bern R. Coulter 


Bridgeport, Nebraska 

Charles F. Bongardt 
Creighton University Law School 
Omaha, Nebraska 


NEVADA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 
State Bar of Nevada 


albert D. Ayers, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Reno, Nevada 
Douglas A. Busey, Secretary 
City Hall 
Reno, Nevada 
Robert Z. Hawkins 
153 N. Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 
Milton B. Badt 
First National Bank Building 
Elko, Nevada 
William Crowell 
Tonopah, Nevada 
Andrew L. Haight 
Fallon, Nevada 
V. Gray Gubler 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Alexander Murchie 

Four Park Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 
John P. mo gg 

40 Stark Street 

a. a, New Hampshire 
Conrad E. Snow 

Rochester, New Hampshire 
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NEW JERSEY 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


J. H. Harrison, Chairman 
810 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


F. W. Gnichtel 
Broad St. Bank Building 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Harry A. Stiles 
15 Exchange Place 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Rue Brearley, Secretary 
State House Annex 
Trenton, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 


State of New Mexico—Board 
of Bar Examiners 


M. W. Hamilton, Chairman 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Hiram M. Dow 

Roswell, New Mexico 
Claud S. Mann 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 





Herbert Gerhart, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 
State Board of Law Examiners 


John Kirkland Clark, President 
72 all Street 
New York City, New York 
Philip J. Wickser, Secretary 
Buffalo Insurance Building 
Buffalo, New York 
John T. DeGraff 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany, New York 





Marie A. McDonald, Clerk 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Board of Law Examiners 


L. R. Varser, Chairman 

Lumberton, North Carolina 
Edward L. Cannon, Secretary 

Department of Justice Building 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Kenneth O. Burgwin 

Wilmington, North Carolina 
Irving E. Carlyle 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Building 

Winston- — North Carolina 
George B. Gree 

Kinston, North Carolina 
H. G. Hedrick 

Durham, North Carolina 
Charles W. Tillett, Jr. 

Law Building 

Charlotte. North Carolina 
Kingsland Van — 

Jackson Buildin 

Asheville, North” Carolina 








NORTH DAKOTA 


State of North Dakota— 
State Bar Board 


Geo. F. Shafer, Chairman 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


J. H. Newton, Secretary-Treasurer 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Cc. J. Murphy 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


a G. Nilles 
Fargo, North Dakota 


OHIO 


Bar Examining Committee 


Harold F. Adams, Chairman 
Buckeye Building 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nolan Boggs 
828 Nicholas Building 
Toledo, Ohio 


Lisle M. Buckingham 
Second National Building 
Akron, Ohio 


Jerome N. Curtis 
318 Leader Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Henry W. Cherrington 
Gallipolis, Ohio 


George R. Murray 


Callahan Building 
Dayton, Ohio 


Robert N. Sohngen 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Alfred A. Benesch 
Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Alvin F. Weichel 
Sandusky, Ohio 
ee y Shively 
6 E. Broad Street 
Seiuben, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Board of Bar Examiners for Oklahoma 
Bar Association 


Charles E. Earnheart, Chairman 
1108 Colcord Buildin 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

A. H. Ferguson, Vice-Chairman 
Durant, Oklahoma 

E.S.Collier _ 

a Oklahoma 

M. A. Co 
Chandler, Oklahoma 

Joe W. Curtis 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 

Hicks Epton 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 

Matthew J. Kane 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma 

Finley McLaury 
Snyder, Oklahoma 

Keith Smith 
Jay, Oklahoma 
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OREGON 
Oregon Board of Bar Examiners 


Verne Dusenbery, Chairman 
Spalding Building 
Portland, Oregon 

R. R. Morris, Secretary 
Pacific Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Lawrence T. Harris 
Miner Building 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Lester G. Oehler 
Benton County State Bank Building 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Wm. Ganong 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 

Stephen W. Matthieu 
Oregonian Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Earl S. Nelson 
Electric Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Cc. W. Barrick 
Tillamook, Oregon 

McCormac Snow 
Platt Building 
Portland, Oregon 





Mrs. M. H. Potter, Clerk 
1410 Yeon Building 
Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Members of Board 


Charles H. English, Chairman 
1412 Erie Trust Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


James J. Powell 
Mears Building 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Arthur M. Scully 
Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Bernard J. Myers 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Robert S. Gawthrop 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Mark E. Lefever, Secretary 
364 City Hall 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


me. -y at Remmert, Ass’t Secretary 
a 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Examiners 


Charles P. Maxwell 
Northampton National Bank Building 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


A. Evans Kephart 
Morris Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - 


William F. Illig 
612 Masonic Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
(One vacancy) 


RHODE ISLAND 


State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations—Board of Bar Examiners 


Chauncey E. Wheeler, Chairman 
2200 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Fred B. Perkins, Secretary 
1204 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 

John A. Tillinghast 
1204 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Frederick W. O'Connell 
1310 Turks Head Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


F. William Cappelmann, Chairman 

Columbia, South Carolina 
Russell D. Miller 

Bennettsville, South Carolina 
John K. Hood, Jr. 

Anderson, South Carolina 





J. B. Westbrook 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Ex officio Secretary to the Board 
Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Dean Marshall McKusick, Chairman 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

Claude W. Schutter, Secretary 
ea =— Dakota 

Jason E. Pay 
Vermillion, * south Dakota 

Verle R. Seed 
Vocuiiiiee, South Dakota 

Clark Y. Gunderson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 
Board of Law Examiners of Tennessee 


A. B. Broadbent, President 
Clarksville, Tennessee 

R. A. Davis, Vice-President 
Athens, Tennessee 

R. I. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer 
Commerce Title Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


Board of Examiners for the 
State of Texas 


Hon. J. L. Goggans, Chairman 
1118 First National Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas 
H. P. Steinle, Secretary 
Supreme Court of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Judge J. H. Hart 
Brown Building 
Austin, Texas 
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Judge A. N. Moursund 
Frost National Bank Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Ira Butler 
W. T. Waggoner Building 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Sam _ Neathery 
Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 


UTAH 
State Board of Bar Examiners 
Hon. Will L. Hoyt, Chairman 
Nephi, Utah 


L. J. Holther 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 


George D. Preston 
Logan, Utah 


Cleon W. Wilkins 
Continental Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
E. C. Jensen 
Walker Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Richard L. Bird, Jr. 
Newhouse Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Edward H. Deavitt, Chairman and Secretary 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Arthur L. Graves 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


Guy M. Page 
Burlington, Vermont 


Alban J. Parker 
Springfield, Vermont 


Horace H. Powers 
St. Albans, Vermont 


R. Clarke Smith 
Rutland, Vermont 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Board of Law Examiners 


Aubrey G. Weaver, President 
Front Royal, Virginia 


M. B. Watts, Sete “eveaenrer 
P. O. Box 1315 
Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart B. Campbell 
Wytheville, Virginia - 


Henry C. Riely 
Mutual Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


Morton G. Goode 
Dinwiddie, Virginia 


Leigh D. Williams 
Norfolk, Virginia 








WASHINGTON 


State Board of Law Examiners— 
State of Washington 


S. H. Kelleran, Chairman 
507 Dexter Horton Building 
Seattle, Washington 

Glenn E. Cunningham 
Old National Bank Building 
Spokane, Washington 

George W. McCush 
Bellingham Natl. Bank Building 
Bellingham, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State of West Virginia—Board of 
Law Examiners 
Berkeley Minor, Jr., President 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Joseph R. Curl, Vice-President 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
John O. Henson 
Martinsburg, 
D. J. F. Strother 
Welch, West Virginia 
S. S. McNeer 
Huntington, West Virginia 


West Virginia 





Wm. B. Mathews, Secretary 
Box 1406 
Charleston, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


State of Wisconsin—Board of Bar 
Commissioners 


Edward J. Dempsey, President 
The American Bank Building 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Arthur A. McLeod, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
eu a pataaa 

John O. Car 
403-4 Mitchell Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Paul N. Grubb 
Janesville, Wisconsin 

Richard T. Reinholdt 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

W. T. Doar 
New Richmond, Wisconsin 


WYOMING 


State Board of Law Examiners of 
Wyoming 


R. H. Nichols, President 
306 Consolidated Royalty Building 
Casper, Wyoming 

Lloyd C. Sampson, Secretary 
300-301 Hynds Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

feuis J. O’Marr 
5-7 Barr Block 
Sheridan, Wyoming 

Cc. A. Zaring 
Basin, Wyoming 

P. % Spaulding 
P. O. Box 126 
Evinston, Wyoming 
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ALASKA. 
Territorial Board of Law Examiners 


Hon. Henry Roden, Attorney General and 
President 
Juneau, Alaska 


R. E. Robertson 
Member, First Division 
Juneau, Alaska 


oO. D. Cochran 
Member, Second Division 
Nome, Alaska 


L. V. Ray 
Member, Third Division 
Seward, Alaska 


Chas. E. Taylor 
Member, Fourth Division 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


HAWAII 
Board of Examiners 


Heaton L. Wrenn, Chairman 
Bank of Hawaii Building 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Honorable Ray J. O’Brien 
Stangenwald Building 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Harry Hewitt 
Damon Building 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Joseph V. Hodgson 
Attorney General of Hawaii 
Iolani Palace 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


PUERTO RICO 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Hon. Martin Travieso 
Associate Justice 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Hon. Angel R. de Jests 
Associate Justice 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Frank Martinez 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Rafael O. Fernandez 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


José Lépez Baralt 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Joaquin Lépez 
Secretary Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 





MANUAL FOR BAR EXAMINERS 


Any examiner who desires the Man- 
ual for Bar Examiners should notify 
the Conference. Law schools, libra- 
rians, and others may obtain copies 
at $1.50 by ordering from Dean 
Bernard C. Gavit, Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 




















